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Military Training and Religion 


The general secretaries of the Federal Council of 
Churches have sent the following letter to the New York 
Times. 


“In a recent issue of the New York Times an article 
concerning the Citizens’ Military Training Camps con- 
tained a statement to the effect that the Federal Council 
of the Churches had taken action endorsing the Govern- 
ment’s general program of military training camps. 


“In view of the misunderstanding which has arisen on 
this point, will you permit us to state in your columns 
that the concern of the Federal Council of the Churches 
with the Citizens’ Military Training Camps is limited to 

jhe work of the chaplains in behalf of the moral and 
ligious welfare of the men who attend the camps, and 
that the Federal Council’s Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains has no relation to any other program in connec- 
tion with the camps than that of providing a ministry to 
the spiritual needs of the men.” 


Since the publication of the article referred to, which 
does not appear to have been printed elsewhere, many in- 
quiries have been received at the Federal Council offices 
concerning its position on the whole question of military 
training. 


The following points should be fully understood: 


(1) The Federal Council, through its Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, has taken the position that 
whenever military camps are organized, ministers of re- 
ligion should be assigned to them. 


(2) As to the status of such ministers, that is, the re- 
lation of the chaplain to the army, the Federal Council 
at its recent meeting in Atlanta appointed a committee to 
consider the question and to report at the annual meeting 
of the Executive Committee next December. It is felt 
by many that the minister should not be a soldier—should 
be responsible only to the church and not to the army. 
Others insist that military discipline is such, in its nature, 
that even the ministry of religion can acquire significant 
status only by being organized under army authority and 
subject to considerations of discipline and rank. Still 

Sthers feel that although it would be theoretically desir- 
able that the chaplain should be a civilian, it is better to 
make a concession at this point than to have the army 
deprived of all religious ministry. 


The question is now up for discussion and decision so 
far as the Federal Council is concerned. 


Three U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 


1. Kansas INDusTRIAL Court; COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 


“Compulsory arbitration” in connection with ordinary 
competitive industry is now declared by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court to be inconsistent with that portion of the 
fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution which 
reads: “nor shall any State deprive any person of — 
liberty or property without due process of law.” This 
phrase, the Court decides, includes the right of contract 
which was taken away by the Kansas statute creating the 
Court of Industrial Relations. In the United States the 
door is closed to any further experimentation in “com- 
pulsory arbitration” as a method of settling industrial 
disputes, unless the Supreme Court of the United States 
reverses itself or the constitution is amended to nullify its 
decision striking down the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, which contingency is remote. Those inter- 
ested in methods of preventing the huge financial and 
other losses due to labor conflicts must seek other means 
than a public body with power to settle such disputes, 
whose awards can be enforced by process of law. 


The interest of the public in continuity of operation of 
an “essential industry,” such as the manufacture of food, 
was recognized by the court, but such interest was held 
not to be of such a nature nor so vital as to control the 
constitutional provision above quoted. 


In the act creating the Court of Industrial Relations, 
Kansas attempted to say: “Stop these labor disputes 
when they reach the point of interfering with production. 
The public has an interest in ‘essential industries.’ So far 
as such industries are concerned we, the state, will set up 
a tribunal to decide disputes between worker and em- 
ployer and its decisions shall be binding on the parties. 
The individual workman may quit work if the terms fixed 
by the tribunal are unsatisfactory but concerted action by 
the workers against the decision, such as by strike, will 
not be tolerated. The employer must permit his plant to 
continue in operation, whatever his opinion of the award, 
unless he can show that continued operation will result in 
loss, or give other reason acceptable to the tribunal.” The 
policy thus outlined is henceforth to be considered uncon- 
stitutional. 


A former decision of the United States Supreme Court 
denied to the industrial court the power to fix wages. The 
present decision extends the denial to the matter of hours 
and other working conditions. 
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Broad as it is, the decision is subject to certain limita- 
tions. 


1. It is recognized by the Court that there are certain 
classes of quasi-public occupations, dependent on a grant 
fogm the public and vested with a public interest of such 
‘finature that the public may prevent a suspension of 
operation. The best illustration is that of a railroad. 
There is a clear distinction between such a public utility 
and the ordinary producer of food, who operates in a 
competitive field under such conditions that a suspension 
of business by one producer will not vitally affect the 
public. 


2. Legislative regulation of hours and working con- 
ditions is not involved. The Court recognizes the dis- 
tinction between this and “compulsory arbitration.” The 
former must be general in its nature and all classification 
must be “reasonable.” The latter has for its primary 
object the protection of the public by enforcing continu- 
ous production. Awards as to hours and working con- 
ditions are incidental. “Compulsory arbitration” is specific. 
An award arises out of a particular controversy be- 
tween an employer and his workmen. The particular 
award in question affected the business of the Chas. Wolff 
Packing Co. alone. Legislation would have to include all 
packers or at least all that came within any reasonable 
classification made. The decision does not hold that hours 
and working conditions cannot be regulated but merely 
that the regulation cannot be made by “compulsory arbi- 
tration.” 


(Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Re- 
lations of the State of Kansas, 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 441, 
April 13, 1925. Opinion by Justice Van Devanter. No 


“Constitutional Limitations on Compulsory Industrial 
Arbitration,” by Sidney Post Simpson, in the Harvard 
Law Review for April, 1925, pp. 753-792, provides valu- 
able material for the student of “compulsory arbitration.” 


2. “AMERICAN PLAN” IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The “American plan,” or “open shop” plan of employ- 
ment, involving the “permit system,” as practiced in San 
Francisco does not, says the Supreme Court, violate the 
federal Anti-Trust Act. The adoption of this plan grew 
out of a long series of disputes involving the building 
trades in San Francisco. The principal means used by 
the building contractors to force the “open shop” or 
“American plan” was the “permit system,” by which per- 
mits for the purchase of building materials and supplies 
issued by the “Builders’ Exchange” (consisting of more 
than a 1000 building contractors and dealers in building 
materials) were made necessary for the purchase of ma- 
terials from such dealers as supported the “American 
plan.” Permits were denied to builders not supporting 
such plan. Coercive as well as persuasive means were 
used to get the support of dealers. 

Our dual system of state and federal governments 
furnished the real issue for the Court. In order for the 
alleged “conspiracy” to enforce the “American plan” to 
Gne within the meaning of the federal Anti-Trust Act, 
4 substantial interference with interstate commerce is 
necessary. Such interference was the sole matter con- 
sidered by the Court. It held that the object of the 
system was to wrest control of the building trades in San 
Francisco from the trade unions and not to interfere 
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with interstate commerce, but recognized that the means 
used might possibly constitute such an interference. The 
three asserted ways in which the means so operated were 
as follows: 


1. That permits were required for materials and sup- 
plies produced in other states. The Court stated that the 
materials selected for the permit system were deliberately 
limited to California products to avoid interference with 
interstate commerce. Practically the only exception to 
this limitation was in the case of plaster “which was 
brought in from the outside, but consigned to local rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers or to local dealers 
in San Francisco, and brought to rest in salesrooms and 
warehouses and commingied with other goods and prop- 
erty, before being subjected to the permit rule.” The 
plaster was thus taken out of interstate commerce before 
permits were required. 


2. That permits for California products interfered with 
free movement of materials from other states. The ex- 
tent of such interference was not shown. The interfer- 
ence with the sale or shipment or purchase of materials 
of other states was not direct, but purely incidental. It 
consisted in this: that during the period when a particular 
building operation was held up because of the lack of a 
permit, building materials from other states could not be 
used, and this fact took away the incentive to purchase. 
The resulting interference with interstate commerce was 
declared a mere fortuitous circumstance. 


3. That persons in other states were directly prevented 
or discouraged from shipping into California. The evi- 
dence did not warrant this conclusion. A doubtful prac- 
tice with respect to plumbers’ supplies had been discon- 
tinued without probability of recurrence. 


In conclusion, the Court found not more than three or 
four sporadic or doubtful instances of unlawful inter- 
ference in a period of two years, which were compara- 
tively so insignificant as not, in its judgment, to warrant” 
an injunction. 


In comment, the San Francisco situation was handled 
with great technical legal skill on the part of the “Amer- 
ican plan” supporters. Practically everything was done 
that was possible without actually stepping over the 
boundary line to federal jurisdiction. The industrial 
dispute was tied up with a “local situation,” with which 
the Court contrasted a “country-wide” boycott. The 
plaster involved, the only non-California product, was 
deprived of its status as a part of an interstate trans- 
action before the permit system was applied to it. The 
exact time when goods transported from one state to 
another lose their interstate status has been the subject 
of much litigation. Had permits been required before 
such loss of status, the “conspiracy” would have involved 
interstate commerce. Shippers in other states were not 
found to have been discouraged from shipping into Cali- 
fornia. Had they been, the Court would, undoubtedly, 
have interfered. 

In a sense, the decision is made on a technical point 
since it depends on the limitations of federal jurisdiction. 
It does not deal with the question whether such a “con- 
spiracy” is in violation of the law of the state. It is 
very likely that in some states such a concerted action 
could be enjoined. Such remedy would, however, have 
to be based on the state law. 

(Industrial Association of San Francisco v. United 
States, 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 403, April 13, 1925. Opinion 
by Justice Sutherland. No dissent.) 


= 
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3. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’s CONTROVERSY WITH 
RAILROAD LaBor BOARD 


A decision of the Railroad Labor Board as to the 
method of selecting representatives of the employes of a 
fPilroad to confer with the management cannot be en- 

rced by any legal process. A railroad, disobeying such 
decision, can be brought into line only by the force of 
public opinion, The decision does not rank in importance 
with the two others reviewed, since it involves merely the 
construction of a federal statute, which may be amended 
by Congress, should such construction not meet with its 
approval. 

The theory of the plaintiff trade union, seeking an in- 
junction, was that the action of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and its officers in recognizing and dealing with 
the “company union” fostered by it, in violation of the 
decision of the Railroad Labor Board, constituted a crimi- 
nal conspiracy to interfere, etc., with any person in the 
exercise of a right under the federal law, which criminal 
conspiracy could be enjoined. The Court held that the 
decision of the Board did not confer a legal right; hence, 
no actionable conspiracy; hence, no injunction. The 
function of the Board is not to decide legal rights but to 
decide how parties ought to exercise their legal rights to 
enable them to cooperate in the continuous operation of 
railroads. 


The illegality of the scale of wages fixed by agreement 
between the railroad company and the company union 
was asserted by the plaintiff trade union on the ground 
that such scale was not fixed by the Board after a full 
hearing. This alleged illegality was asserted as a basis 
for a claim on behalf of the plaintiff’s members for wages 
apoording to the old scale. The claim was for full wages 

r periods during which the employes were not working 
because of wage disputes and for the difference between 
the old scale and the lower new scale for periods of actual 
employment. The merits of this claim were not passed 
upon but recovery was denied on the ground that since the 
injunction could not be granted in this action, such 
damages could not be recovered therein, even if the claim 
should be proper. 

In this case the Supreme Court has merely confirmed 
what careful students of the Transportation Act have all 
along agreed—that the Railroad Labor Board has no 
mandatory power with reference to its decisions. 

(Pennsylvania Railroad System and Allied Lines Fed- 
eration No. 90 v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 45 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 307. Opinion by Chief Justice Taft. No 
dissent. ) 


What the Doctors Cannot Do 


In a recent address in New York Dr. Alexis Carrel 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research made 
a series of statements which we seem to be warranted in 
quoting at some length: 

“Today, medicine consists of an immense quantity of 
observations, partly empirical and partly classified ac- 
cording to scientific method. It is a science in the making. 
While the treatment of certain diseases, for instance, the 
} Wisturbances of the pancreas and the thyroid gland, is 
| thoroughly scientific, the handling of others, such as 
mental diseases, is still entirely empirical. ets 

“The past fifty years have been a period of triumph for 
medicine because the revelation by Pasteur of the role of 
micro-organisms in disease has led to the creation of 
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bacteriology and immunology. These sciences have 
brought about in a spectacular way the conquest of in- 
fectious diseases, a fact of momentous importance to 
humanity. The death rate of the population of civilized 
countries has been decreased by better hygiene and effi- 
cient protection against cholera, plague, yellow fever, and 
also typhoid, tuberculosis, etc. Not only has preventive 
medicine determined an increase in the quantity of human 
beings, but it has allowed profound modifications in their 
mode of living. Men are crowded into large cities and 
into factories where they work as part of the machines, 
without danger of great epidemics, and without seriously 
impairing their health. Immense armies, which hereto- 
fore would have been rapidly reduced in size by infectious 
diseases, are kept in the field for years without large 
spontaneous losses. The admirable work of Gorgas in 
Panama has opened a new era in the history of mankind. 
Life in the tropical climates has been rendered possible 
for the white man who has thus acquired the power to 
dominate the entire world. While the ultimate significance 
of Pasteur’s discoveries cannot be foreseen, it is certain 
that medicine, in protecting men from infectious diseases, 
has already accomplished miraculous progress. 

“But we may doubt whether this victory has so far 
brought much happiness to the world. Has it greatly 
modified the position of the average man as regards 
disease and death? Probably not. Although the adult 
individual has much fewer chances of dying of smallpox, 
cholera, tuberculosis, or typhoid fever than fifty years 
ago, his expectation of reaching the age of seventy-five 
or eighty has not markedly increased. But he surely has 
more prospect of being tortured by some form of cancer, 
afflicted with slow diseases of the kidneys, the circulatory 
apparatus, the endocrine glands, of becoming insane, suf- 
fering from nervous diseases, or of making himself miser- 
able by his lack of judgment and his vices. Modern 
medicine protects him against infections which kill rapidly, 
but leaves him exposed to the slower and more cruel 
diseases and to brain deterioration. 


“There is no great hope of immediate improvement in 
this situation, in spite of the remarkable advances which 
have been made recently in physiology by the discovery 
of the active principles secreted by endocrine glands, by 
the building up of the science of nutrition, and by a bet- 
ter conception of respiration, of metabolism, of the acid- 
base equilibrium of the blood, etc. Although great prog- 
ress has been accomplished in the treatment of diabetes 
and of the disturbances of the thyroid gland, it is far 
from possible to cure these diseases or prevent their oc- 
currence, as we are still absolutely ignorant of their causa- 
tion. The insufficiency of medicine is more flagrant when 
it deals with tumors. What are the determining factors 
of cancer? What is its nature? What are the causes 
that render the human organism susceptible to malignant 
tumors? No one today can give a scientific answer to 
these questions. We do not know what brings about 
arterial hypertension. Our ignorance of the causes of 
chronic nephritis and of most of the diseases of the cir- 
culatory apparatus is practically complete. It is neither 
possible to cure nor to prevent them. Our lack of knowl- 
edge is still greater in the field of the nervous and chiefly 
of the mental diseases, whose nature remains almost as 
mysterious as it was during the Middle Ages. , 

“If physiology were studied as a pure science far from 
hospitals and medical schools, by men possessing the 
creative imagination and the spirit of the discoverers of 
the fundamental principles of physics and chemistry, the 
secrets of the functions of the body that we still lack 


| 


would be brought to light. These discoveries would in- 
directly lead the physician to understand the nature of 
the diseases of the organs whose functions are incom- 

tely known today, and to prevent them. This institute 
© HBr science where physiologists, physicists, and chem- 
© Fists could devote themselves to the investigation of funda- 
mental problems would also create the proper conditions 
for the building up of the science which will occupy the 
summit of the hierarchy of human knowledge, the science 
of thinking matter and energy. 


“Our knowledge of cerebral physiology is in the em- 
bryonic stage. We are still entirely ignorant of the prop- 
erties of nerve cells, the nature of nervous energy, and 
the significance of telepathic phenomena. No one sus- 
pects the manner in which memory, intelligence, courage, 
judgment, and imagination are connected with the brain 
cells. The possible affinity of certain structures of the 
brain for some chemical substances secreted by endocrine 
glands and other tissues has never been studied. While 
courage may be caused by the effect of the sex glands 
on the cerebral cells, and may not be due to a property 
inherent in those cells, creative imagination, judgment, 
and other qualities possibly require for their development 
the action on the nervous system of substances produced 
in other parts of the body, or possibly introduced into 
the organism with the food. The knowledge of the con- 
ditions that permit the evolution of judgment, imagination, 
kindness, or courage in a race, family, or individual, 
or of the conditions that bring about the disappearance 
of these qualities, would give the human race far more 
happiness than the complete eradication of plague, cholera, 
and typhus from the earth, . . . 


the spiritual progress of man could be greatly pro- 
}\ Sted by a scientific knowledge of the physico-chemical 

phenomena which take place within the brain cells. In- 
stead of merely increasing the number of human beings, 
we could increase their quality. The progress of medi- 
cine, understood in this manner, would be the most im- 
portant factor in the development of civilization.” 


Mr. Lowden’s Speech on Agriculture 


In a speech bristling with data gathered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and economists of the 
agricultural colleges, former Governor Lowden of Illinois 
discussed the present agricultural situation before the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association on April 22. The speech had great 
significance because it was delivered by Mr. Lowden (who, 
had he chosen, might have been vice-president or secretary 
of agriculture) and because it was given a great deal of 
publicity in the urban press. 
The former governor began his interpretation of con- 
ditions in agriculture by expressing his disapproval of 
the way the metropolitan press presented news about 
farming. He stated that the superficial accounts which 
the newspapers presented gave altogether too optimistic 
an impression, a view with which practically all students 
of agricultural economics would agree. These superficial 
accounts consisted, for example, of reports about higher 
as! values of crops, whereas the agricultural situation 
48 very much more complex than the press customarily 
represented jt to be. Mr. Lowden quoted the Department 
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of Agriculture figures showing that the corn crop of 1924 
was about 20 per cent smaller, and poorer in quality, than 
the crop of 1923. The total value of the small, poor 
crop of 1924 was almost $200,000,000 more than that of 
the 1923 crop. “When the hot summer sun scorches the 
fields, I do not know whether to pray for rain or thank 
the Almighty for the unbroken drought.” 

Mr. Lowden quoted from numerous reports on agricul- 
ture, many of which have been reviewed in this SERVICE, 
mentioning the decline of agricultural college enrollment, 
the increase in farm bankruptcies, the lack of improve- 
ments of farm property, the large number of abandoned 
farms in various states, particularly the fact that there is 
not the same control of supply in agriculture as there 
is in highly organized urban industry. He concludes that 
organization, particularly for marketing, is the solution 
of the farmers’ economic problems. 

Though many rural economists would disagree with a 
few of the governor’s interpretations of his data—e.g., 
the opening sentence “our agriculture is decaying”—the 
speech was on the whole a careful presentation of reliable 
statistics on farming. 


“Mooring Ropes” 


Under this title, explained in the preface by an 
analogy to the assistance given great ships in dock- 
ing, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
issued the annual report of its Welfare Division. This 
division was organized sixteen years ago and now 
includes 130 persons on its staff. Its service includes 
the following: nursing; publication of health booklets 
and charts; an immigrant and citizenship bureau; 
circulation of health films; a home economics bureau, 
established in 1924, which maintains a model apart- 
ment as an experiment and demonstration station. 
This apartment is located in the buildings erected in 
1922, by the Company in cooperation with the Lock- 
wood Building Committee, to prove that in New York 
City an owner might rent as low as $9 per room per 
month and still obtain a reasonable profit on his in- 
vestment. The 2,125 families making their homes in these 
buildings are at liberty to consult the company staff 
worker who lives in the model apartment. 

An increasing service to public health and happi- 
ness is made possible by liberal grants of Company 
funds to carry on health surveys and experiments in 
cooperation with other organizations. Such coopera- 
tion has included: a study of the cost of unit visits 
in public health nursing; a scholarship contest for 
the teaching of public health carried out through the 
American Child Health Association; the establish- 
ment of a committee to formulate a school health 
program; the financing of a commission to study the 
cause of influenza; and numerous other welfare 
projects. 

“The Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company,” says the report, “has for six- 
teen years been throwing out mooring ropes such as 
these in an effort to lead men into years of further 


usefulness and to secure for them a longer voyage 
of life.” 
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